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Incidents and Reflections—No. 194. 


MENTAL EXERCISE BEFORE SERVICE. 


When Stephen Grellet was paying a religious 
visit to Hayti in 1816, he found considerable 
openness to receive his services among the blacks 
in whose possession the island was at that time. 
Having appointed a meeting to be held the fol- 
lowing day, his Journal says: “ The whole night 
my exercise was such that my soul cried deeply 
unto the Lord for his saving help and strength. 
It was as if the weight of the mountains was 
upon me, and I felt so poor and empty, that I 
thought I could never more advocate the cause 
of Truth. Early next morning, First-day, I was 
greatly dismayed at beholding the number of 
people who had already come into the town to 
attend the meeting, whilst others were seen at a 
distance descending the mountains round about. 
To accommodate such a crowd, it was considered 
proper to hold the meeting in their large market- 
place. About meeting time a regiment of sol- 
diers, on their march to Port au Prince, also 
arrived in the town, and their officers brought 
them all to the meeting. Several thousand per- 
sons, it was supposed were collected. They stood 
very close round me, and I was placed on the 
market cross, or rather Liberty Tree, which is 
planted in almost every town. The Lord very 
graciously condescended to be near to support 
me on the occasion. I had been brought very 
low, but He is riches in poverty, as well as 
strength in weakness. It was a quiet, solemn 
meeting.” 

When at Lausanne in Switzerland, in 1820, 
he makes this record: “Second Mo. 4th. I had 
but a poor nigh:. A great weight of exercise 
was upon me. Prayer is a blessed refuge in time 
of trouble. The Lord was pleased to hear the 
voice of my supplication. The day has been 
_. under very close engagements in visiting 
the families of many here. Some of them, poor 
in this world, are rich in faith. They know the 
quickening influences of the Divine Spirit. Some 
of these seasons were very remarkable and in- 
teresting ; attended also with great brokenness 
of heart. At two places there were twenty or 
more together. Solemn silence was over us. 
The Lord himself ministered to us. Whilst I 
was at Langalleries, upwards of twenty persons 
came in to see me, mostly one by one. Some 
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came from a distance, having by some means 
heard that I was there. One came from Vevay. 
They came evidently under religious concern, 
their chief language of inquiry being, ‘what 
shall I do to be saved?” The Lord was pleased 
to give me a word for each of them, according 
to their various needs. I then saw that the deep 
travail of my soul during the night preceding 
had been a useful preparation for the work of 
the day. Well known unto the Lord is the end 
of all his dispensations to us. It was late before 
I retired to rest, with my spirit very reverently 
prostrated before Him, for his Divine help and 
strength.” 

The exercise of mind through which this ser- 
vant of the Lord passed on these occasions is no 
unusual experience of those who are called upon 
to labor for the promotion of his cause in the 
earth; and it was often the lot of S. Grellet. 
In a letter written from Petersburg, he says :— 
“From the accounts some may have of our often 
meeting with great and public characters, and 
of the open door that the dear Master has been 
pleased to set before us in many of them, they 
may conclude that we ride about on the king’s 
horse ; but, from the exalted state in which Mor- 
decai appeared placed, he saw and felt full well 
the humble station he must speedily resume. 
Though there is an outside washing and anoint- 
ing, yet the sackcloth may remain underneath; 
and, as to myself, I see very little prospect of its 
being loosened from my loins, so long as I con- 
tinue in this mutable state. But do not con- 
clude from this that I repine in any degree, as 
complaining of my alloted portion ; for, contrari- 
wise, I may even now, as frequently through the 
mournful days of my pilgrimage, ‘ with the voice 
of thanksgivings and praises publish the Lord’s 
wondrous works,’ ” 

On another occasion he makes this entry: “ I 
spend many hours in retirement, pouring forth 
my heart and tears before the Lord. My poverty 
is very great. I am humbled to the dust. No 
past favor, nor experience of the Lord’s power 
and mercy can, even by a lively remembrance 
of them, minister to the soul’s present wants ; its 
supplies must flow fresh from the Divine foun- 
tain.” 

The need of such fresh supplies is the experi- 
ence of many of the Lord’s servants. George 
Whitehead, who was called into the work of the 
ministry before he was 18 years of age, in speak- 
ing of the operations of Grace for accomplish- 
nent of a thorough work of regeneration, says: 
“And whatever Divine openings, prophecies, 
sights, or discoveries, the Lord was pleased at 
any time to give me by his Holy Spirit, for my 
encouragement and the increase of faith and 
hope, I saw I must still be mindful of his inward 
work of grace, sanctification and holiness, that it 
might go on and prosper.” 

For want of continuing “mindful of the in- 
ward work of grace,” how many have suffered 
the loss of spiritual life! and some have even be- 
come openly dissolute and degraded. The New 
York Times, some time since published a notice 
of the miserable end of Augustus Littlejohn, who 
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at one time was esteemed as a successful revi- 
valist preacher in the interior of New York. 
“For a number of years he made his home in 
Chenango County, where he married an estima- 
ble lady. In the progress of his labors through 
the neighboring towns he built up new churches 
and revived decaying ones, and brought thou- 
sands of converts to the altar. But finally there 
came a cloud upon his fame. Rumors became 
rife of immoralities, which took such form that 
his wife left him and sued for a divorce, and he 
found it advisable to seek new fields of labor in 
the West. He engaged in revival work in In- 
diana, and there, after a time, he was again ac- 
cused of gross immoralities and drunkenness, 
and was ultimately, after a sensational trial, 
found guilty and degraded from the pulpit. The 
next heard of him was in the role of a reformed 
drunkard, lecturing on temperance through 
Michigan. When old age and an impairment 
of his once brilliant faculties overtook him, he 
was constrained to seek a refuge in an alms- 
house. One morning last week he was found 
dead and cold on the frozen ground under the 
window of the room he had occupied. Whether 
he threw himself out of the window with suicidal 
intent or fell out accidentally is an unsolved 
mystery. His remains were buried in a pauper’s 
grave.” 

In commenting on this case, the Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, of New York, refers to that 
of Peter Sinclair, a Scottish Temperance lecturer, 
who came to this country, perhaps 30 years ago, 
and travelled to and fro, founding Bands of 
Hope. He then made a very favorable impres- 
sion, and seemed simple, earnest and pure. On 
a visit to England in 1863, the editor bore with 
him a letter of introduction to Peter Sinclair, 
from whom he received many attentions, and 
who was then regarded as a true man and a 
genuine reformer. 

“ Three years later,” continues the editor, “the 
writer, accompanied by his brother, stepped into 
the Lindell House in St. Louis, and among a 
large number of persons sitting in the immense 
hall of that famous building—then the largest 
hotel in the world, but since destroyed by fire— 
we saw a man poorly clad, with a swollen face, 
who had the appearance of a person recovering 
from a debauch, and was sound asleep. It being 
suggested that that was Peter Sinclair, we made 
him a study for fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
then awoke him. The odor of beer was unmis- 
takable. The old light came into his eye, he 
recognized his interlocutor, and said that he was 
acting as an agent for an English emigration 
firm. The question was put to him whether he 
still practised the principles of temperance, and, 
with a somewhat crestfallen look, he said, ‘ Yes, 
O, yes; stick to them always.’ We left with the 
impression that he was a degraded man. 

“One year afterward inquiries came to the 
office with which the writer’s brother has been 
long connected concerning Peter Sinclair, of 
Scotland, stating that he had left his wife in cir- 
cumstances of destitution, and it was feared that 
he had become a moral wreck. The person in- 
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quiring was notified of the circumstances above | ern civilization had converted its surface into | depots. Most of the silver and gold mines are Ca 
described, and pending the investigation Peter | rich pastures and green fields and gardens. The | located far up the mountain sides, and are inae- 
Sinclair—but five years before honored, loved, | verdant Alfalfa grew luxuriantly ; farmers were cessible to wheeled vehicles of any kind. The 
and trusted—fell dead in one of the streets of | harvesting oats and barley, and neat residences | “burro” must carry on his back over the stee 
Chicago. On examination of his person, he was | gave evidence of thrift and enjoyment. The|and rocky paths both the mining tools, the lum. ant 
found to be penniless. There was every evidence | river sparkled in the glinting rays of an un-| ber to build cabins, and the provisions to feed as 
of his having lived a depraved life, and of his | clouded sun, and forests clothed the mountains| the men required to be taken up to the mines, foll 
having been destitute of food for some time.— | on either side. A few miles up, the valley gradu- | and also the ore which is dug out of them, and col 
He was almost in rags. Whether he was honest | ally contracts in width, the mountains tower up| must be transported down to the railroad cars, aw: 
up to the time that we met him in England, or| higher above it until there is only breadth | And a wonderful little creature he is for such the 
had been carrying on iniquity in various forms | enough for the rushing torrent to find vent in| service. A horse would be soon exhausted b Mo 
under cover of his profession, we have no in-| cascades and rapids. The rail track retreats | the labor, and withal probably sacrificed by fatal wh 
formation. All iniquities can grow in a very | up the steep sides of the gorge and finds a foot- | falls on the road. A mule istoo large for the nar- Ta 
short time under and from the use of alcohol.| hold by blasting away the solid rock; from | row paths. It requires the impertubable spirit, / 
‘ At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth | thence the traveller gazes down a thousand feet | the tough endurance and the sure foot of the anc 
like an adder.’ into the swirling waters below with exquisite | little burro to accomplish what animals of more arti 

“The moral of such cases is: ‘Let him that | delight. Further on the cafion widens out again, | refined and excitable natures are unequal to, as 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall’ ” | and lofty pinnacles grace the mountain tops on | All around us on the face of the steeps, we could om: 
J. W. | either side. descry what at first seemed fox-holes, so much ligl 
I quote from “The Crest of the Continent” a} did the great height diminish their real size, ing 
oo For “Tue Friexp.” | description of the process of constructing the | Then just below a bank of débris; and, by strain- ish 
A Visit to Colorado. railway through this cafion. “The building of | ing the vision, a path or trail could be discerned pen 

(Continued from page 91.) the railway for the first mile north of Rockwood | among the low bushes leading up and down 
San Luis Park was once the home and hunt-| exceeded in its daring any work even in the| from the openings by devious courses. These B 

ing ground of the Ute, Apache, Comanche and | famous Grand Cafion of the Arkansas. The | were the entrances to the mines and the dump- 
Navajoe Indians; and parts of it were long ago | engineer who had charge of the construction | age or refuse cast out from them, with the foot- I 
inhabited by Mexicans, who raised sheep and | showed us a picture one of his surveyors drew| paths up and down which the patient burros Wi 
cattle. The Indians have been gradually pushed | of the manner in which the location was made. | travelled with their packs or loads securely del 
further Westward. Some Mexican ranchmen | Evidently the draughtsman took his observa- | strapped on their backs, sometimes almost cover inte 
are still to be found in it, and a few white set-/ tions from the waters edge, where his vista was | ing the little animal from view, and apparently the 
tlers have of latter time taken up claims, and | between two walls of natural masonry, and was | heavy enough to crush him to the earth. But hav 
succeeded in agricultural pursuits by irrigation. | limited by the side of the gorge which bent | the burro is not only tough, he is also endowed east 
But the proportion of inhabited or cultivated | sharply there. This wall was vertical and smooth | with great strength in proportion to his size, and Bri 
area out of the whole expanse is still insignifi- | for almost a thousand feet from its base. From | rarely is overloaded. It is said that they seldom It } 
cant, and the eye wanders over the vast level| that height were seen hanging spider-web-like | stumble on these precipitous and jagged paths, circ 
territory as the railroad train pursues its course | ropes, down which men, seeming not much | but when they do in descending with the heavy was 
across it, without much to relieve or arrest the | larger than ants, were slowly descending, while | bags of silver-ore in the middle of their backs, oce 


vision. Where the streams issue from the moun- 
tains they are available for irrigation, but it is 
said that before many of them reach the interior 


others (perched upon narrow shelves in the face 
of the cliffs, or in trifling niches from which 
their only egress was by the dangling ropes) 


they will alight on their feet on the rocks below, ing 
but with ruptured spines from the concussion of err 
the load. Per 


of the park, they sink into the loose sandy soil | sighted through their theodolites from one ledge ie Re eS Th 
and are lost to view. to the other, and directed where to place the ee tha 

Passing the old military post of Fort Garland | daubs of paint indicating the intended road bed.| THERE are different ways of being busy, and vey 
we soon reached the western boundary of the | Similarly suspended, the workmen followed the | the busiest way of all is that which often looks on 
park and began the ascent of the San Juan | engineers, drilling holes for blasting and tum-| least like business. It is sometimes derisively Sch 


Mountains. This was not very dissimilar to the 
one we had previously passed over, bat was dis- 
tinguished by the grandeur of Toltec Gorge, 
which lay at our left, as we rose 1500 feet above 
the rocky bed of the stream that hastened down 
its channel. 

At Cumbres, in New Mexico, the summit of 
the pass is reached, and our train stood 10,000 
feet above tide, on the backbone of the conti- 
nent. West of this point the water-shed casts 
its rainfall into the sources of the San Juan 
River, which flows into the Pacific Ocean. The 
slope we had just ascended sheds its waters east- 
wardly into the Rio Grande Del Norte, and its 
outlet is in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The trip from this point westward to Durango 
was mostly through a rough district of country 
with but few settlements and little cultivation. 
The Navajoe Indians inhabit part of it, and still 
retain their native characteristics. Their bark 
wigwams and adobe huts stood by the road-side 
in several places. They cultivate some crops, 
and we noticed that in harvesting their grain 
they pull it up by the roots instead of cutting it 
off with a reaper. 

Leaving Durango, next morning, our course 
lay northward up the valley of the Animas 
River, (to which the Spaniards gave the eupho- 
nious but rather melancholy title of “ Rio de las 
Animas Perdidas,” or river of lost souls. This 
beautiful vale has been compared by travellers 
to those in Switzerland. Unlike most of the route 
hitherto passed over, the hand of man and mod- 


bling down loose fragments until they had won 
a foothold for working in a less extraordinary 
manner. Ten months of steady labor were spent 
in this cafion-cutting; months of work on the 
brink of yawning abysses, and in the midst of 
falling rocks; yet not one serious accident oc- 
curred. ‘Often it seemed as if another hair’s 
distance or straw’s weight would have sent me 
headlong over the edge,’ said the chief engineer, 
and no doubt his subordinates could say the 
same. The expense attending such construction 
was of necessity great, the outlay for this single 
mile aggregating about $140,000.” 

By noon Silverton was reached, a mining 
town as its cognomen indicates, located in a 
cordon of the San Juan range. A half mile 
would nearly span the level circle of land on 
which this village is built; and although its 
lowest part is 9,224 feet above marine altitude, 
the great crests of Sultan, Solomon and others 
look down upon it from immense heights. A 
half hour’s halt here for dinner gave our botani- 
cal friends an opportunity to pluck the hare- 
bells, gentian, rudbeckia, and many other flowers 
which grew thickly on the vacant lots and wide 
avenues we crossed from the railroad station to 
the hotel. 

Returning to our train, we now for the first 
time saw a pack of those useful, but ludicrous 
looking little donkeys, called in the vernacular 
of these mountain regions, “ Burros.” They are 
the indispensable common-carriers of all neces- 
sary things between the mines and the railroad 


said that one is “busy doing nothing.” But ro 
“doing nothing” may mean one thing to one bad 
kind of worker, and another thing to another nov 
kind. “Your work is only head-work,” said the siti 
college whitewasher to the college professor, tha: 
quite contemptuously. The locomotive engineer full 
on the lookout of the fast express, with his hand tha 
on the throttle, may seem to the purely physi- Str 
cal laborer, or to the purely intellectual toiler, twe 
to be “ busy doing nothing.” He calls no muscle ma 
into action, he evolves no abstract thought, no Thi 
philosophy, no science. He appears to be en- cess 
joying the view from his cab-window just about mec 
as idly and complacently as does the recreatin I 
tourist behind him, whose very life is commit cisi 
to the inactive hands of that engineer. The en- Squ 
gineer to all appearance is “busy doing noth the 
ing.” But the difference is that the tourist the 
passenger is inert, while the engineer is alert. cou 
And this unbroken alertness, this sense of & Th 
tremendous responsibility unlifted for one mo bui 
ment, is the busiest of all ways of being busy. Ma 
Every muscle is ready, every nerve is tense. far 
The whole man, physical, mental, moral, is ex- Bui 
haustingly engaged—albeit the whole man may ‘ 
outwardly seem to be “doing nothing.” The hou 
hardest part of any one’s business is that part Ph 
of it which lives and dies within himself. The the 
unceasing, unbroken alertness, the ever-con- whi 
scious responsibility for right action at the right ( 
time, is the busiest of all businesses, the first busi- eve 
ness of every business—of every life.—S. & cee 
Times. 1 
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Centre Square and the Bank Meeting Houses, 
Philadelphia, 


[The following account of the Centre Square 
and Bank Meeting-houses was prepared, (as well 
as other articles on kindred matters which may 
follow this) from materials which I had been 
collecting for many years, and before I was 
aware that it was in contemplation to publish 
the extracts from the minutes of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting bearing on the same subject, 
which have recently appeared in the columns of 
THE FRIEND. 

At the request of the editor I have revised 
and re-written a considerable part of these 
articles, with the object of avoiding repetition 
as much as possible, and have endeavored to 
omit everything which may be viewed in that 
light, so far as it can be done without destroy- 
ing the continuity of the subjects treated of. It 
is hoped that the new points presented may com- 
pensate for occasional repetitions, 

GEORGE VAUX. 

Bryn Mawr, Ninth Month, 1889.] 


It seems to have been the original design of 
William Penn in his plan for laying out Phila- 
delphia, to locate Broad Street so that it should 
intersect with Market Street midway between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, and to 
have an equal number of parallel streets both 
east and west of it. This would have placed 
Broad Street about where Twelfth Street now is. 
It has been claimed by some, that under these 
circumstances the Centre Square Meeting-house 
was probably located very close to the site now 
occupied by our present Twelfth Street Meet- 
ing-house. here is no doubt that this is an 
erroneous supposition. The original plan of 
Penn never had any existence except on paper. 
The records of the Survey Department show 
that in the Sixth Month, 1683, a lot was sur- 
veyed bounded on the east by Broad Street, and 
on the west by the Eighth Street from the 
Schuylkill now Fifteenth Street, which clearly 
mp that as early as that time, Broad Street 

ad been located on the ground just where it 
now is. Whilst the reason for changing the po- 
sition of the centre and placing it further west 
than William Penn originally designed is not 
fully apparent, it was probably due to the fact 
that the present position of Broad and Market 
Street was the highest ground or summit be- 
tween the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. This 
may also account for the long distance between 
Thirteenth Street and Broad Street, which ne- 
cessitated the introduction of the narrow inter- 
mediate street now called Juniper Street. 

Inasmuch as will hereafter be shown, the de- 
cision to locate the meeting-house at Centre 
Square was not arrived at until one year after 
the survey above referred to was made, viz., in 
the Sixth Month, 1684, it is impossible that it 
could have been erected at Twelfth Street. 
There is every reason to believe that it was 
built near the intersection of Broad Street and 
Market Street as now located, and probably not 
far from the southwest angle of the Public 
Buildings. 

The history of the Centre Square Meeting- 
house is very fully given in the minutes of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, though some of 
the early ones are so vague that it is doubtful 
whether they refer to this building or not. 

Commencing with Sixth Month, 1684, how- 
ever, they are clear and explicit, and we pro- 
ceed to quote from them. 

1684. Sixth Month.—* A place to build a 


meeting-house upon being taken into the con- 
sideration of the meeting, after some consulta- 
tion it was unanimously agreed that the said 
meeting-house should be builded in the centre 
of the city, being the middleway betwixt Dela- 
ware River and Schuylkill, according as it is 
already designed and pitched upon; and the 
building to be of bricks, its dimensions being in 
length 60 foot, and in breadth 40 foot, and the 
height referred to further consideration.” 

[I have considered the bearing this minute 
has upon the question of location, but see no 
ground to modify the opinion heretofore ex- 
pressed. It is probable the expression “ accord- 
ing as it is already designed and pitched upon.” 
refers to the location of the centre shortly be- 
fore made, just east of the present Fifteenth 
Street. ] 

1685. Fourth Month 1st.—*It is unani- 
mously agreed, that there shall be built with all 
expedition a meeting-house in the centre of 
brick, to be fifty foot long and thirty-six foot 
wide.” 

Fifth Month 6th—* Thomas Duckett [and 
others] were appointed to carry on the brick 
work of the meeting-house in the centre, and 8. 
Carpenter [and others] to go to the centre with 
the workmen abovesaid, and get the place where 
the meeting-house shall stand set out and to get 
bricks, stones, &c., to place, to begin the work. 
This meeting agrees that the meeting-house in 
the centre be fifty foot long, thirty-five foot wide, 
fourteen foot high.” 

Eighth Month 5th.—* Andrew Griscom * 
* * * promised to begin [the carpenter 
work] in ten days at furthest, and in the mean- 
time to make what [progress] he can in regard 
to it.” 

In the Eleventh Month, 1685, a committee 
was appointed in relation to raising funds to de- 
fray the cost of building, and subsequently a loan 
was effected to pay for putting on the roof and 
securing the walls, which it appears had stood 
some time exposed to the weather, thus endan- 
gering their stability. 

An effort also seems to have been made to 
procure aid from the country meetings, as will 
appear from the following extracts from the 
Merion minutes: 

“At our Monthly Meeting held*at Hugh 
Roberts’ house in Merion, on y® 11th day of y° 
First Month 1686 ‘ it was ordered,’ “ that Friends 
of each particular meeting do bring into y* next 
meeting their voluntary subscriptions towards 
y® building of y* meeting-house in y* centre at 
Philadelphia,” and “ Hugh Roberts for Merion, 
William Howell for Harford [Haverford] John 
Humphrey for Scoolkill, David Meredith for 
Radnor, are ordered to bring an account of y° 
s" collections into y* next meeting.” 

At the next Monthly Meeting held at John 
Bevan’s house in Haverford, further action was 
taken. “The Friends of each meeting are 
ordered to bring their collections for y* build- 
ings of y* meeting-house in Philadelphia to 
Thomas Duckett’s house in Schoolkill ag* y* 
first day of y* Sixth Month next. 


Radnor Meeting, . -. £7176 
Harford Meeting, . 600 
Merion Meeting, 65 0” 


A hiatus occurs here in the minutes of Merion 
meeting, and it does not appear from them 
whether report was made at the time indicated 
or not. 

It may be incidentally stated that Merion 
meeting seems to have been held alternately at 
the places above named, that is at the residences 


of different Friends in those districts (for no 
meeting-houses had then been built), and also 
at “Thomas Duckett’s house in Scoolkill.” 
This house is supposed to have been in the dis- 
trict now embraced in the yards of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad immediately west of Market 
Street bridge. 

In the Second Month, 1686, it was reported 
to the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, that 
Andrew Griscom had disappointed Friends, 
and had done nothing toward performing the 
work upon the Centre Meeting-house. Upon 
his promising to proceed promptly, however, he 
was afforded another opportunity, and in 

1686. Sixth Month 2nd—*Some Friends 
acquaint the meeting, that Andrew Griscom 
saith, that the meeting-house will be ready to 
raise the Third or Fourth-day next, which shall 
be appointed for the purpose; the meeting de- 
sires John Jones and others to speak to Friends 
belonging to the meeting, to send help at that 
time, as Andrew Griscom and they shall ap- 
point, and that the said Friends with Andrew, 
consider of materials for the duly raising of the 
roof.” 

On the 27th of the Sixth Month, different 
Friends undertook to attend to several depart- 
ments of the work, so as to push the building 
forward more rapidly and “ B. Wilcox is de- 
sired to speak to Ph. Duckett, that he with all 
speed go on with the brick work, * * * 
and to advise how bricks shall be had.” 

At the close of the Eighth Month, the board- 
ing and shingling of the roof had not been com- 
puted, and it was decided by the Monthly 
Meeting to send an assistant to a certain P. 
Maul, who it appears had charge of the work, 
andat the same time a committee was appointed 
“to get A. Griscom that he forthwith come to 
finish the hipping of the roof, that the workmen 
may go on with shingling the same.” 

Ninth Month 26th.—* The hipping of the roof 
of the Centre Meeting House being in discourse 
how to proceed to get it done, and accordingly 
several persons have subscribed to pay those 
workmen that undertake the same.” 

1687. Fourth Month 24th—A committee 
was appointed “to agree with workmen about 
making forms and doors and a seat for public 
Friends, at the Meeting-House at the Centre.” 
It would thus appear that by midsummer of 
1687 the Centre Square Meeting-House was ap- 
proaching completion. A few months later, the 
question of title to the ground upon which it 
stood was considered and a committee appointed 
to endeavor to obtain a patent for it. This, how- 
ever, was not accomplished, and Friends never 
had a title to the lot. Subsequent events obvi- 
ated the necessity for it, and the ground was 
ultimately allotted by William Penn as part of 
the property devoted to public purposes. 

The building must have remained in an un- 
finished condition for a long time, for in the 
First Month, 1689, arrangements were made for 
flooring it, which was paid for out of the pro- 
ceeds of a legacy left by “John Jones’ brother,” 
and the following autumn the meeting gave in- 
structions “that the windows be substantially 
hanged” and other necessary work done to 
complete it. 

The meeting-house appears to have been oc- 
cupied in the Tenth Month, 1689, but the win- 
dows gave trouble, and the following summer 
directions were given to put them in order ; and 
about the same time arrangements were made 
for digging a well. 

It is by no means certain that meetings were 
held with any great degree of regularity in the 
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Centre Square Meeting-House. It was remote 
from the densest population and inconvenient to 
reach for almost every one. After all the effort 
required to erect and pay for it, it soon became 
manifest that its erection on that site was an 
error. Meetings seem to have been discontinued 
there in the autumn of 1695, but were resumed 
in the spring of 1697, when it was agreed to 
have one during the summer following and also 
on First and Fifth-days, whilst the Market 
Street house was being plastered. Thisappears to 
be the last reference to the subject on the minutes. 

In the year 1700 the Centre Meeting-House 
had so decayed in some of its parts as to be in 
danger of falling down. The Monthly Meeting 
appointed a committee to consult with William 
Penn, who was then in this country, as to the 
best course to be pursued in regard to it, with 
authority to sell the building if it was thought 
best to do it. This committee reported, that it 
was best to sell, and that they had sold it to 
William Penn for one hundred pounds, it not 
being worth more than that sum. This action 
the meeting “doth unanimously consent unto 
and confirm.” 

Thus the career of the Centre Meeting-House 
would appear to be closed ; but it nevertheless 
had an important future. Several years had 
elapsed since the removal of the first Bank Meet- 
ing House, and its site still remained vacant. The 
need of another building on that lot was appar- 
ent, and only about a year after the old build- 
ing at the Centre had been sold to William 
Penn, at what was manifestly a large price, it 
was decided to apply to him to “ resign” it to 
Friends, supposing the same may be of great 
service to them toward building another meet- 
ing-house.” 

In the Seventh Month, 1701, William Penn 
attended the Monthly Meeting for the last time 
before his departure for England, after his sec- 
ond and final visit to the colony. 

On this occasion the question was put to him 
in open meeting, whether he would not “ resign 
the Centre Meeting-House to Friends again.” 
It is to be feared that there was more worldly 
wisdom in this proceeding than was justified, es- 
pecially on the occasion of its being the last 
Monthly Meeting the founder was likely ever to 
attend. With that generosity and nobleness of 
heart which ever characterised that great man, 
he readily condescended thereto, judging it 
might be much to Friends’ advantage to have 
the materials to make use of toward building 
another meeting-house.” Thus the building be- 
came again the property of Friends, apparently 
for nothing, after the Governor had paid them 
one hundred pounds for it, a sum in all proba- 
bility more than it was worth. 

(To be Concluded.) 
a 

Ir is a matter of great importance, for our own 
future comfort and consolation, that we learn to 
appreciate our obligations to the loved and useful 
ones around us, whilst they are still with us, and 
that we, before it is too late, and in a proper man- 
ner, manifest our appreciation of what they are 
to us. Soon they may descend into the grave, and 
we, in the bitterness of impotent sorrow, shall 
hasten “to garland the tombstone when we have 
not crowned the brow, and to pay the honor to 
the ashes which we have denied to the spirit.” 
Let us, by manifested tokens of appreciation, 
bring gladness to all the living hearts we know to 
be beating in sympathy with our own, and we shall 
be gladdening their hearts, and sparing ourselves 


the bitterness of self-reproach in the years to 
come. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Remembrance. 

It is interesting in the perusal and study of 
Holy Scripture to note the wonderful remem- 
brance, love, pity and long-suffering of our 
Heavenly Father concerning the human race; 
his great forbearance and kindness notwith- 
standing the fact of their continual forgetful- 
ness of Him. 

One of the first instances on record on the 
sacred page is God’s remembrance of Noah. 
Humanity had become so corrupt, so degraded, 
so degenerated from their former estate, that it 
was the Divine purpose to cut them off from the 
face of the earth. “But Noan found grace in 
his sight.” Therefore God remembered Noah 
and his family for good, and in this remem- 
brance prepared a way for their deliverance. 

Noah obeyed the Divine command, and pre- 
pared him an ark as directed. May we not 
gather from this a lesson? Let us obey the 
voice of the Lord in all things. 

Again, God remembered Abraham and called 
him out from the heathen nations and from his 
father’s people. The promise to him was, “ I 
will make of thee a great nation; “so many as 
the sands by the sea shore and the stars of 
heaven for multitude.” In this and other things 
Abraham believed God and obeyed. 

Are not all the faithful followers of our Lord 
and Saviour at the present day called upon to 
come out and be separate from the world and 
its sinful pleasures? “Come ye out and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing,” for 
“ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, a peculiar people.” Let us show then to 
the world that we have better things to enjoy, 
and things that accompany salvation. Let us, 
though in the world, yet be not of it. Above 
all, do not let us allow the world to get into us. 
“T pray not that thou shouldst take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil,” was the prayer of our blessed 
Lord. If the cares of this life, the deceitfulness 
of riches and the little misleading sinful pleas- 
ures—theatre going, card playing, and dancing, 
etc.—if the love of these is allowed to get into 
the heart the result will be a danger of choking 
the good seed. By more and more giving way 
to indulgence in them, there will be a corres- 
ponding “ drifting away” from the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

We are again reminded of God’s remem- 
brance of the patriarch, Jacob, the heavenly 
vision, and the heavenly visitant. Do not many 
of the Lord’s children now find places in their 
lives like unto a Bethel ? also places where they 
are to wrestle for the blessing ere they re- 
ceive it? 

God also remembered Joseph. Though his 
brethren sold him into Egypt, yet the Lord was 
with him, and the Divine purpose was being 
accomplished through this apparent adversity. 
Through him came future deliverance to the 
chosen race in the time of famine. Thus many 
times when the Lord’s children are passing 
through seasons of distress and seeming dark- 
ness it is but the hand of our Father laid on us 
in loving regard. 

He may be in this very thing working out for 
us future good. In the darkest hour if we turn 
inward we shall many times hear the sweet voice 
of our Divine Leader, saying, “It is I, be not 
afraid.” Then we can sing amidst the tempest, 
“ Praise the Lord.” 

God remembered his chosen people again in 
the call of Moses; selecting him to lead them 
out of bondage. Then if we follow these all 


}ihat thought upon his name.” 


through their journey to the promised land and 
after they had reached their inheritance, we see 
one continued renewal of mercy extended to 
them from a long-suffering God. Israel again 
and again departed from the right path and still 
the Lord looked on them in love and his arm 
was “stretched out still” to save and to help, 
A remarkable summary of this is found in the 
78th Psalm. 

Thus our Heavenly Father remembered his 
people continually. And He hath remembered 
us all in our fallen estate, and provided for us a 
way of escape. He hath given unto the world 
a Saviour, a Redeemer, Christ Jesus the Son, 
In Him we have redemption, even the forgive- 
ness of our sins. 

How blessed and encouraging are the promi- 
ses to those who will forsake sin, and all who are 
willing to yield themselves unto the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. “I will remember their sins 
no more ;” “I, even I, will blot out their trans 
gressions ; “blot them out of the book of my 
remembrance ;” “cast them behind my back ;” 
“ will bury them in the depths of the sea.” And 
his promises are “yea and amen forever.” 
Much more could be said of God’s loving re 
membrance toward us, but let us see what part 
we have to do in order to fulfil the Divine com- 
mand. One of the positive injunctions given us 
is to “ Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” The best time in all life’s jour- 
ney to give God the control of our heart is in 
the spring time of life. ‘“ While the evil days 
come not nor the years draw nigh when thou 
shalt say, 1 have no pleasure in them.” The 
Lord loves an early surrender of the heart (the 
will) to Him. Then how beautiful the thought 
of a long life (if length of days be granted) in 
his service, and growing day by day in the 
grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Then, after we have realized forgiveness, let us 
remember to “ Look unto the Rock from which 
we are hewn and the hole of the pit from whence 
we have been digged.” My feeling concerning 
this passage of Holy Writ is, that we are to look 
unto the Rock, Christ Jesus, like unto which we 
are being formed and fashioned by his Divine 
hand. That we are to keep our eye fixed upon 
Him, our holy example and our Guide. At the 
same time we are to remember the hole of the 
pit from whence we have been taken, our won- 
derful rescue from the “miry clay” by Him who 
hath now set our feet upon the rock and hath 
put a new song into our mouths, even praise to 
our God. “ Yea,” saith the apostle, “ You hath 
He quickened who were dead in trespasses and 
sins.” Again, we should remember his com- 
mandments to do them, and we should remen- 
ber his words that “they are spirit and they are 
life.” We should show forth his life in us by 
works of righteousness, that our light may not 
be “ hid under a bushel, but that it may so shine 
that others seeing our good works may glorify 
our Father which is in Heaven.” “Faith with- 
out works is dead,” and he that is born of God 
and “hath passed from death unto life,” should 
manifest it in his life. 

Let us remember again that we have here no 
continuing city, but that we “seek one to come,” 
“even an heavenly ;” “a building not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens.” We are truly 
assured that our faithfulness is held in continual 
remembrance, for the Divine record tells us that, 
“They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another and the Lord hearkened and _ heard 
them: and a book of remembrance was written 
before Him for them that feared the Lord and 
Again we have 
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i the gracious promise to the faithful ones, “ And 
@ they shall be mine saith the Lord of hosts in 
0 that day when I make up my jewels, and I will 
Q spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
ll serveth him.” “Wherefore, brethren be ye 
n steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
D. work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
e your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
J. H. Y. 
is New York Ciry. 
a OUR CHILDREN. 
a ° 
ld I looked at the happy children, 
Who gathered around the hearth ; 
n. So blithe they were, no children 
e Could happier be on earth ; 
With their merry play, and their winsome ways, 
ni- And the sound of their silvery mirth. 
re Then I thought of those other children, 
of So wizened and hard and bold, 
ns Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold ; 
ns Not fresh as the dew or the morning’s hue, 
ny But haggard and lean and old. 
? But yet may they still, those children, 
nd Be taught to forget their pain ; 
r. And, gathered in arms that love them, 
Te- Their laughter may come again ; 
art And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
om And the spirit be washed of stain. 
us But it is not in cold book-learning 
Lys Those children’s hearts to move ; 
ur- And the stony eye of the serpent 
. Is death to the stricken dove ; 
- ’Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
ays And that angel’s name is Love. 
10 
‘he For what the world may fancy, 
h And whatever the wise men say 
the Of our nineteenth century progress, 
ght Of a new and a better way ; 
) in Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
the Now, as in the olden day. 
vist, —A. G. B., in the “Spectator.” 
———_—.¢-¢ 
; us SELECTED. 
‘ich STRENGTH FOR THE DAY. 
nee BEFORE. 
bok The morning breaks in clouds, the rain is falling, 
” Upon the pillow still I sigh for rest ; 
| we But yet I hear so many voices calling 
vine To work by which my burdened soul is pressed, 
pon That I can only pray, 
the “Strength for the day.” 
the ’Tis not a prayer of faith, but weak repining, 
von- For with the words there comes no hope, no light ; 
who In other lives a morning sun is shining, 
hath While mine is but a change from night to night; 
So while I weep I pray, 
ra “Strength for the day.” 
and For it is hard to work in constant shadow, 
some Climbing with tired feet an up-hill road ; 
And so, while my weak heart dreads each to-morrow, 
hem- And once more I lift my heavy load, 
y are Desponding still I pray, 
is by “Strength for the day.” 
aa AFTER. 
orif Now, looking back to the long hours ended, 
° 2 I wonder why I feared them as they came; 
with- Each brought the strength on which its task depended, 
God And so the prayer was answered just the same. 
ould Now with new faith I pray 
“Strength for each day.” 
re ne For in the one just closed I’ve learned how truly 
yme, God’s help is equal to our need ; 
. with Sufficient for each hour it cometh newly, 
truly If we but follow where its teachings lead, 
inual Believing when we pray, 
| that, “Strength for the day.” 
ne to He who has felt the load which we are bearing, 
heard Who walked each step along the path we tread, 
itten Is ever for his weary children caring, 
rn d And keeps the promise made us when He said 
J an He’d give us all the way 
have “Strength for the day.” 
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IN THE FOG. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Veils of pallid mist and grey 

Wrap the world of yesterday ; 
Fir-fringed island, rocky cape, 
Yellow sands, and mountain shape, 
Sun and sky, and waters blue, 

All are blotted from the view. 

Out to sea we blindly stare ; 

Did we dream that such things were? 


No; untouched, and safe and sure, 
All these lovely things endure; 
Underneath that hovering mist, 

All the blue and amethyst, 

All thy rocky cliffs, and sea, 

All the surf-lines rippling free, 
Mountain forms end dleieta green,— 
All are there, although unseen. 


If we bravely bide and wait 
Through this brief eclipse of Fate, 
Smile through the unsmiling noon, 
Keeping heart and hope in tune,— 
Shadow shall give place to sun, 
And, out-stealing, one by one, 

All the fair things mourned in vain 
Shall be made our own again. 


Dear heart, faint heart, who in shade 
Sitteth, pale, perplexed, afraid, 
At the brief evanishment 
Of thy yesterday’s content,— 
Courage take ; for hope endures, 
Though a little mist obscures, 
And behind the fog-wreaths dun 
Brightens the eternal sun. 
—S. S. Times. 


William Grover. 


(Continued from page 90.) 


Thy case and situation seem to require the 
Thy frequent 
neglect of meetings for worship bespeaks thy 
mind to be not in a tender, religious frame ; 
but unguarded, and too indifferent about thy 
There was a time, I he- 
lieve, when thy mind was much more sensible of 
the benefit of attending meetings; and when 
thou wouldst have been afraid to be absent, ex- 
cept something particular prevented thy attend- 
Now it seems a light matter; seldom 
more than once on a First-day, sometimes not 
It is not the 
way to gain strength in the best things, to ne- 
glect opportunities of waiting on the Lord. 
Remember the Scripture saying: “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
But they who neglect to wait upon Him, are in 
danger of having their minds dissipated, and 
turned from good, and of coming to have a 
pleasure and delight in those things which once 
they esteemed not worth pursuing—things which 
bring no solid peace to the mind. These are 
accompanied with a sting, and with bitter re- 
morse, unless the pure witness in the mind be so 
stifled and buried that it be not heard nor un- 
derstood, but blindness, darkness and insensi- 
This is a dreadful state; but I 
Yet, I think, if 
thou dost not speedily turn about, thou art in 
danger of losing the sense thou once mayst 
have had of the sweetness of a religious life and 
is 
Evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners; and we may 
be insensibly leavened, if not upon our guard, 
into the nature and spirit of those who do not 
Thus, one thing after an- 
other, of which thy judgment may have been 
convinced, may be called in question ; plainness 
and sincerity of speech, plainness of apparel, 
simplicity and innocency of manners, may all be 


kind attention of thy friends. 


own everlasting good. 


ance. 


once; and seldom on a week-day. 


bility prevail. 
trust this is not thy situation. 


conversation. Light, unguarded company, 
liable to be a sad snare to thee. 


walk in innocency. 
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departed from; and thy poor mind be exposed 
to many, many dangers and temptations, from 
which thou mightest have been preserved, if 
thou hadst carefully maintained the watch ;—if 
thou hadst fled from every appearance of evil, 
and been afraid of having the tenderness and 
sensibility of thy mind hurt, by touching and 
partaking of things of which thou once sawest 
the evil and inconsistency. 

Do not be deceived, or believe any one to be 
thy true friend who would rejoice to see thee 
dishonor thy profession, or set light by any ten- 
der, religious scruple. It is a great favor and 
blessing to have a tender mind, fearful of doing 
anything to offend our Maker; and those who 
know not the value of this tenderness of mind, 
and would willingly rob us of it, are to be 
guarded against as dangerous companions. 

I do not mention this because I believe thou 
has not once known it to be true; but I believe 
thou hast opened an ear to that which, if fol- 
lowed, will lead thee into confusion, if not to 
ruin; confusion as to the state of thy mind, and 
as to thy profession asa Friend; and, perhaps, 
confusion as to thy outward concerns. 

I see nothing but that the situation at 
might afford thee a competent livelihood, if prop- 
erly minded ; but it will require care. It will, 
I believe, require thee to be frugal and careful 
in thy expenses, careful of thy time, regular 
and punctual in doing thy business, and steady 
in attention to it. If thou art too often from 
home, thou mayst lose more in two or three 
hours than will be got again in a week. By all 
means, be consistent. Do not seem one thing 
and be another. Be an industrious tradesman 
and mind thy business. Let hardly anything 
call thee from it, except thy religious duty ; and 
take care to give a suitable preference to this 
duty, above everything. This will make thee 
careful how thou conductest thyself in thy busi- 
ness, with punctuality, honesty, integrity, and 
humility. Thou wilt fear to dishonor thy pro- 
fession in thy words or in thy ways, and this is 
the way for thy neighbors to have a confidence 











































































































ride the way of Truth and of simplicity, yet all 
like to have to do with those whom they can de- 
pend upon, and who they really believe are pre- 
served by a principle of integrity, from doing 
them an injury, even if they had it in their 
power. 

Do not despise little things, as some may call 
them ; remembering, “ he that despiseth the day 
of small things, shall fall by little and little.” 
And by little and little thou mayst get so far 
from the right way, as never more to return to 
it; thou mayst depart from the way of inno- 
cence, the way of plainness, the way of humility, 
the way of safety, so far as to have, in the end, 
to lie down in sorrow, and to wish that thou hadst 
never known better things, rather than, having 
known them, to depart from them, and trample 
upon them. 

I believe thy situation very dangerous, and re- 
quiring particular watchfulness and resolution : 
because thou hast, I believe, opened thy heart 
to some things of an evil tendency; and that 
will, if not speedily and firmly stood against 
tend to the blinding and darkening of thy 
understanding. 

Ithink I need not make any apology for this 
friendly freedom ; as I did not see that I could 
be clear in my duty to thee, without submitting 
a few hints to thy very serious perusal. 

With desires for thy real good, 
Thy respected Friend, W. 


(To be continued.) 
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in thee; for though some may scoff at and de-. 
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For “ Tue Frienv.” 


The Old Man, and the New Man. 


Ephesians iv. 22-24. 


Paul in speaking of the old man, must mean 
the old Adamic nature which is corrupt after 
the deceitful lusts; and in speaking of the new 
man, to being born again, not of corruptible 
seed like we by nature have, but of incorrupti- 
ble. So, what we now in the fall need, is to be 
regenerated, that is generated anew by the same 
Spirit that first made the world and man, and 
crowned him with glory and honor, after his 
own image of holiness, and not after the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and pride of life, 
like the old man has, or like the world which 
lies in wickedness. So we are exhorted to put 
on the new man, which the apostle would never 
have called us to, if it had not, by Divine aid, 
been in our power. For he had himself passed 
through the washings of regeneration, and wit- 
nessed the old man to be put off, and crucified 
with Christ; so the life he then lived was not 
after the flesh but after the life of Him who had 
called him out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. 

Man was placed in a state of probation ; and 
was permitted to choose good or evil according 
to his own free will. Life and death were before 
him, and God’s commandments given, with a 
promise of life for obedience, or spiritual death 
for transgression. He disobeyed, and in the loss 
of Divine life, death passed upon him, and left 
him with nothing superior to his animal and 
rational faculties, and even these appear to have 
been depraved. So the old man, with all his 
corrupt and evil deeds must be put off, and 
taken out of the way, and nailed to the cross, 
before the new man can be put on. For Christ 
and Belial cannot dwell together: neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. 

It appears that Adam, by listening to the 
enemy, lost his strength and dominion, so as to 
become an easy prey to the tempter. And so 
do we, unless we resist him and entirely put on 
the new man, which gives us new strength over 
him. For in Christ we live and move and have 
our being; and his power is over all the powers 
of the enemy. So, if we are created anew in 
Christ Jesus, and are followers of that which is 
good, we need fear no evil. For we live under 
the protecting influence, and receive the benefit 
of that power which was to bruise the serpent’s 
head, and by which Abel offered a more ac- 
ceptable offering than Cain; and by which 
Enoch walked with God ; and by which we are 
all instructed in Divine wisdom, and find accept- 
ance. For our acceptance is not in the wisdom or 
nature of thé old man Adam, but in the Second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven. D. H. 

Dustin, Inp., Eighth Month 5th, 1889. 

eveninciinlelallplbptancinititenes 

A True Revival—Every revival of religion 
recorded in the Bible seems to have been a 
revival of personal righteousness among God’s 
own people No amount of ontward prosperity, 
no increase of numbers, no new and attractive 
forms of worship can possibly make up for, or 
take the place of the faithful conformity to the 
whole will of God on the part of those who are 
called by his name. The sooner the ministers 
and churches recognize this fundamental truth 
and necessity, and bend all their energies toward 
the bringing about of such a revival the better it 
will be for the church as such, and the speedier 
shall we all reach the desired end of seeing un- 
godly and skeptical unbelievers brought under 
the power of the Gospel.—Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


How two Men Prevented a Massacre. 


BY ONE OF THEM, WHO SPENT A LONG 
CALIFORNIA. 


TIME IN 


We had been camping out a long time, gold- 
washing, and recently been much annoyed by a 
tribe of Indians in the neighborhood, whereupon 
the party held a council ‘and determined to go 
by night and exterminate the whole of them. 

They had quite concluded upon this, when a 
fine stalwart man, the boast of the party, who 
never turned his back at anything, stood up in 
the midst of them, and with his finger on his 
rifle, enquired if that was their determination. 
Being informed that it was: “Then,” said he, 
“T have to tell you I was born and raised a 
‘Friend,’ and I can be no party to such wicked- 
ness.” Whereupon the narrator himself jumped 
up, exclaiming: “And I was raised a ‘ Friend’ 
too!” 

They shook hands upon it in the midst of 
that circle of wild and lawless men, and by 
their joint protest and determination prevented 
the murderous project from being executed. 

These two men had been together four years 
without having the least idea of this bond of 
early association, but our informant adds: “ You 
do not know how the effect of early training 
lasts.” The whole story shows the value and 
power of individual protest against evil.—Se- 
lected. 
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The Volkskuchen. 


One day, a month ago, I was walking up the 
long corridor to the door of a laboratory in In- 
validen street, when a voice behind called “ We 
want you to come with us and take dinner in 
the Volksktichen.” I turned and went down the 
steps and across the street with two representa- 
tives of Mt. Holyoke College, Mass., to see the 
inner working of the Berlin institution. It in- 
sures to all the laboring people a good warm 
dinner for the sum of fifteen pfennigs, less than 
five cents U.S. currency. It was twelve o’clock, 
and hod carriers and street menders and labor- 
ing men of all descriptions were filing down 
some narrow steps into a cellar entrance which 
had “ Volkskiichen printed above. We went 
down too, the doubtful manner of the foremost 
of our party gaining assurance at the foot of 
the steps, and she called back, “ Come on ; I see 
a woman with a nice white apron and cap on.” 
This was the cheery, tidy manager, who met us 
at the door of those low-ceiled rooms, which were 
packed with men sitting at very narrow tables, 
on long benches, eating, or new-comers were 
filing into a cassé in the corner near the door to 
pay their pfennigs, and passing thence to the 
window communication with the kitchen, to re- 
ceive the dishes of food. ‘We were among these 
new-comers and did as they, and each carried 
away from the window her large round dish, 
holding about a quart of soup, very thick with 
peas and carrots, and with a slice of meat in it, 
and were conducted by the wearer of the snowy 
cap and apron to the women’s room—a narrow 
stall in one corner, wherein was a table up the 
centre and benches around. One side was filled 
with three old women, such as we see so often 
in the streets carrying huge baskets, or drawing 
carts, or sweeping ‘the parks. We took the other 
side and talked with them. Cheery old souls 
they were, with an out-of-doors air about them, 
who insisted on my beginning to eat. “It tasted 
good. The old empress came there and took 
dinner, because she gave money for the Volks- 
kiichen, and so assured herself that the people 


were well served.” Moved by their insistance 
and the example of my comrades, I put away the 
thought of the great iron spoon and of how 
many people had eaten with it, and if the dishes 
were well washed, and found the dinner very 
palatable indeed and very nicely seasoned and 
steaming hot. We did not taste the coffee, which 
was served in large mugs, but it looked and 
smelled good. Then we were taken through the 
kitchen, where were the boilers in which this 
mid-day meal is cooked for five hundred people, 
and saw the dishes and spoons and mugs being 
washed in three great tubs of hot water, and the 
potatoes and dried apples and meat being pre- 
pared for the next day, and came away feelin 

so glad that these men who do the hard work of 
keeping every part of this city in thorough repair 
and neat and clean, do not have to dine on 4 
cold luncheon carried in their pockets, but eat 
in warm rooms, good food, varied each day— 
for there are sixteen of these places scattered 
over the city—and they grew from one womans’ 
kindly thought for the poor, faithful laborers, 
—Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


An Accomplished Parrot :— 

Somewhere about fifty years ago there lived 
in Philadelphia a family named Miller, who 
kept a hotel on Chestnut Street. By some means 
Polly got into the possession of that family, 
How old he may have been when he arrived 
from Australia has never been established, but 
it was likely he was two or three years old. 
Some time after Polly came into the hands of a 
Wentz family at Lancaster, Pa., who had him 
for perhaps ten or fifteen years, when he was 
sold to a Mr. Connell, in Leacock Township, 
Lancaster County. Here he had the misfortune 
to break a leg, which disabled him so that he 
could not feed himself properly, and came very 
near being sacrificed to relieve him of his 
misery, when a good Samaritan in the person of 
a Mr. Crick, a butcher, who supplied the Con- 
nell family with meat, seeing the unfortunate 
condition of the bird, suggested that perhaps he 
might be healed. So Mr. Crick became Polly’s 
new owner, successfully splintered and bandaged 
the broken limb, and in a short time healed the 
fracture. From this time the history of Polly’s 
precocity begins. It was never known before 
what “wasin” the bird. The sequel will show 
that there was much “in him.” 

Polly was given a wide range on the little 
farm, where he mingled with geese, ducks, chick- 
ens and pigs, and by degrees became a mimic 
unparalleled by anything recorded in history. 
When he cackled, any one not aware of his 
presence naturally concluded that a hen was just 
glorying over her “last lay.” When he crowed 
all the barn-yard strutters joined in chorus to 
outcrow him. When he imitated the small 
“chick” with a shrill and quick “ peep” as if 
in pain, clucking mothers would run in the di- 
rection whence the sound came, to the rescue of 
the supposed little victim, only to be confronted 
by the mischievous hook- billed counterfeit. His 
braying of a mule was perfect in modulation, 
but somewhat lacking in volume, and for that 
reason was one of his very best efforts. No 
woman ever laughed more heartily than Polly 
could laugh; in fact, so natural was this imita- 
tion that on more than one occasion persons 
would stop to listen to the fun among the women 
folks of the house, to be told on inquiring as to 
what was going on, that it was “only Polly 
having a laugh to himself.” The most natural 
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of all his imitations, however, was the crying of 
a baby. It was enough to touch the heart of 
any tender parent passing the house when oe 
had this theme in hand. Such sobbing, suc 
holding of breath and then bursting out afresh 
in a perfect scream as of pain, made everybody 
within hearing and not knowing the source feel 
like suggesting soothing syrup or paregoric, and 
that without delay. One other extraordinary 
effort of Polly was the squealing of a dying pig. 
Mr. Crick killed many hogs for the market, and 
this g)ve the bird an excellent — to 
acquire this ear-piercing refrain. His imitation 
of the whining of a puppy and the barking of 
a dog were perfect in the full sense of the term. 
In short there was nothing that he undertook to 
imitate which was not done to perfection, except 
the braying of the mule. 

Polly was happy in his home, but he finally 
became too sociable for Mr. Crick’s use. His 
obtrusive sociability consisted in eating from the 
baby’s hand. One day the baby was eating 
candy. Polly wanted some of that candy, so 
he just walked up to where the baby was sitting 
at the door and took the candy and part of the 
thumb. When baby cried he broke out in a fit 
of laughing, which novel concert brought the 
family to the scene, and from that moment it 
was resolved, finally and irrevocably, that 
“Polly must go.” He was at once deprived of 
his liberty by being put into his cage and trans- 

orted to Lancaster, five miles distant to be sold. 
He was kept in a basement restaurant, where I 
for the first time saw, loved, and bought him. 

In 18761 left for Europe, and expecting to 
stay several years, bethought me what to do 
with my pet. It occurred to me that the safest 
place would be the Zoological Gardens at Phila- 
delphia, and there, accordingly, I left him. 
After three years and three months absence, I 
called at the Zoo and requested the superintend- 
ent, Mr. Brown, to accompany me to the bird 
house, telling him that I proposed to put Polly 
to a test as to the retentiveness of his memory. 
Mr. Brown cheerfully complied, and we were 
witnesses of one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of animal sagacity on record. I will 
quote from an article in a Philadelphia paper, 
which appeared a few days later, and was writ- 
ten by one of the reporters after an interview 
with the superintendent. He says: “On enter- 
ing the bird house Mr. Sprenger took his station 
on the opposite side of the building from that 
occupied by Polly, where the bird could not 
see him, and then exclaimed: ‘ Where’s my 
Polly ?” Immediately the bird recognized the 
voice of his former master, became excited, 
walking back and forth on his perch, showed as 
best he could, by voice and gesture, that he 
wished to answer the question by saying, ‘ Here 
am I.’ It was a clear case of instant recogni- 
tion. Then Mr. Sprenger went to his pet, and 
the scene is described by Mr. Brown as the re- 
union of a parent and a child. The affection- 
ate creature ran his bill through his old master’s 
moustache in the attempt to kiss him, rubbed 
his head against his cheek, then kissed him 
again and nestled close to his old friend, as 
though he feared he might lose him again. 
Then Mr. Sprenger tested him in some of his 
old tricks to prove his memory, and they were 
performed with as much readiness as in former 
days. ‘ Polly, I have lost my pocket-book,’ said 
his old friend, after having dropped it. Then 
Polly went in search of it, and soon brought it 
in his bill, and having deposited it in his friend’s 
hand expressed his joy in a hearty laugh. On 
Mr. Sprenger’s taking his leave of him, he was 
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almost frantic with grief, and it was only with 
difficulty that his keeper prevented him from 
following the master he so affectionately loved.” 

In 1881 Polly was brought from Lancaster, 
Pa., (Atlanta, Ga.,) where I had located a year 
before, and soon attracted unusual attention, as 
he had at the North, exciting the wonder and 
admiration of all who saw him. It was evident, 
however, by noticeable failing of eyesight and 
stiffness in his joints, that age was telling on 
Polly, and this caused me to watch him with as 
much solicitude as a tender father watches his 
child. 

Polly was entertaining a number of callers 
with his laughing, talking, whistling and bark- 
ing programme, until a late hour in the even- 
ing, and seemed to be in his usual good spirits. 
After the company had left, members of the 
family were startled by plaintive cries from the 
bird as if in great distress. Rushing into the 
room, they found him lying on the floor, to 
where he had fallen from the back of a chair 
upon which he had been sitting, uttering the 
most pitiable cries, evidently trying to say 
“Papa” (meaning me). I heard the commo- 
tion from a room in the lower story, and imme- 
diately ran up-stairs. Imagine my feelings if 
you can, gentle reader, when I picked up my 
dear old friend! A few gasps, a convulsive 
tremor, a closing of his jet black eyes, and 
Polly was no more! He died in my hands, 
doubtless from an apoplectic stroke——From The 
Audubon Magazine. 

J. J. SPRENGER. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 24th, 1886. 





Items. 


The Roman Church on the Down Grade.—Under 
the above heading, the Christian Advocate, of New 
York, comments on a recent “ encyclical” in which 
the Pope recommends “ that the Christian people 
should acquire the habit of invoking with great 
ue and confidence, at the same time as the Virgin 
Mother of God, her most chaste spouse, blessed 
Joseph.” He says, “It is natural and most worthy 
of the blessed Joseph, that as in the past he pro- 
vided for the needs of the family of Nazareth, and 
surrounded them piously with his protection, he 
should defend and cover with his patronage from 
heaven the Church of Jesus Christ.” 

The whole system of praying to saints, is a de- 
parture from the principles of the religion of Christ. 
It is God alone who can change the heart of man, 
and to Him and his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we must look for salvation. His love is ever to his 
creature man; and the principle expressed by the 
prophet is as true now as when it was declared by 
Ezekiel, that though Noah, Job and Daniel were 
in the land, they could deliver neither son nor 
daughter. 


Numbers of Different Sects —Canon Farrar, in an 
article in the North American Review, in speaking 
of the Episcopalians, says, “‘ As regards the Church 
in America, I am told that alone, or almost alone, 
of the religious communities on the Western conti- 
nent, it is steadily, if but slowly adding to its num- 
bers, lengthening its cords, and strenthening its 
stakes,” 

This statement stirs up the Christian Advocate to 
republish some statistics, by which it appears that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, as to the number 
of its members is the ¢enth in order among the sects 
in this country, “some of which are increasing at 
the rate of more than the whole membership of that 
body annually. It makes rapid gains in a few of 
the Looe cities, but in the greater part of the coun- 
try it is feeble, and in large sections unknown.” 


Anti-Jewish Feeling in Germany.— The recent 
Convention of German Anti-Semitics, held in Bo- 
chum, in Westphalia, was of more than ordinary 
interest in illustrating the character and aims of 
the whole agitation. The number of delegates pre- 
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sent was 182, among them also a few representa- 
tives from France and Austria. 
controlled entirely by the radical wing of the party, 
Pastor Stocker and his friends, who believe that the 
solution of the Jewish problem lies in the Christian- 
ization of Israel, had refused to co-operate with the 
Bochum Convention. The program of the: latter 
reads, that the rights and privileges granted the 
Jews in the emancipation em the political and 
social debilities, especially in 1848 and 1849, are to 
be taken away again. The words: “The Jews are 
and ever will be an alien people!” expresses the 
fundamental proposition of the Anti-Semitics. It 
is therefore proposed that they be deprived of their 
rights as citizens and be put under special alien 
laws. In detail the demand was made that no Jew 
should be appointed a judge or occupy any official 
position in the State ; that no Jew should act as at- 
torney, except in cases of Jew against Jew; that 
Jews should not be allowed to practice medicine, 
except in Jewish families, nor be teachers of any 
kind, except among their own brethren. They are 
not even to be allowed to enter the army, but are to 
pay a tax for this exemption. In their religious 
observances they are not to be molested, as long as 
they do not act contrary to the public good. They 
are to be allowed to engage in all kinds of business, 
except that of the small peddler. Then proscrip- 
tions are to be applied also in the case of baptized 
Jews, as the struggle is against the people as such 
and not against their religion. A number of speak- 
ers were bitter in their denunciation of the con- 
verted Jew, pronouncing him even more dangerous 
than the Talmud and the Reformed Jew.— The Jn- 
dependent. 


Slandering from the Pulpit.“ A Roman Catholic 
priest, G. Ely Brochu, priest of the Notre Dame 
Church, Worcester, Mass., was convicted of de- 
nouncing Dr. Louis Morasse, a practicing physician 
of Southbridge, in a slanderous way from the pulpit. 
The jury gave damages for the plaintif for $1,500 
with interest, a total of $1,720. Dr. Morasse had 
been divorced from his first wife, and was married 
a second time by a Justice of the Peace. This 
should teach all who need it that ministers have no 
right to denounce persons by name from the pulpit. 
One of the incidents told of Lorenzo Dow is that 
he denounced a rich man in a funeral sermon in 
such a way that the friends sued him for it. Dow 
was fined, but went to jail rather than pay the fine. 
On the Sunday after his release he read the parable 
of the rich man, and when he got to the passage, 
‘And the rich man died and was buried,’ he said 
he would omit the reference to his future state for 
fear some of his friends would sue him for slander. 
A suit for slander could be maintained against any 
minister who should denounce men by name in his 
sermons, whether members of the church or not, 
under any circumstances in which a similar suit 
could be maintained against a private individual 
for saying the same things.” 
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TENTH MONTH 26, 1889. 





We find in The Christian Advocate (Methodist) 
of New York, the following remarks on the im- 
portance of maintaining a respect for law, which 
are so good, that we transfer them to our own 
columns. 


“Tt is respect for law that preserves the Ameri- 
can Republic and insures the safety of every 
citizen. In some countries nothing is safe. Even 
the sovereign cannot lie down to sleep at night 
nor ride out in the day with a feeling of security, 
and no citizen knows what moment he may be 
sent into exile, or hurried away to prison, or 
spoiled of his possessions by the arbitrary decree 
of despotic rulers. But in America the Presi- 
dent fears no violence from the hands of the 
people, and the citizens apprehend no danger 
from the caprice of those in power or the in- 
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justice and cruelty of their neighbors. This 
glorious freedom and delightful security are the 
result, not of the absence of law, but of the uni- 
versal obligation to and the profound respect for 
law which the people feel. The President as 
much as the humblest citizen is under law, while 
the humblest citizen as much as the President 
is protected by law. This happy distinction be- 
tween the people of this nation and others can 
continue only so long as the universal acknowl- 
edgment of this obligation and the voluntary 
submission to it shall continue. When Ameri- 
can citizens begin to assert their independence 
of law, and to trample under foot any of the 
laws of the land because they do not respect 
them, to that extent the foundations on which 
our freedom rests begin to disintegrate. When- 
ever legislators begin to enact laws, not to bind 
all alike for the common weal, but to hinder 
one party and help another, to that extent the 
genius of our institutions will be perverted. 
Whenever the executive. department loses its 
respect for law in its zeal for partisan ends, and 
allows transgressors to escape or the innocent to 
suffer, to that extent the security and freedom 
which our Government guarantees are lost. It 
is time for men who have been sneering at cer- 
tain wholesome liquor laws and Sunday laws 
and election laws, to consider where the course 
they pursue would land us if it were generally 
adopted by the nation.” 


On what is this respect for law, and obedience 
thereto, founded? Is it not on the diffusion 
among our people of a regard for religion ?— 
which, though less powerful and prevalent than 
we would gladly see, is yet sufficiently prevalent 
to induce that self-restraint which, Burns states, 
is “virtue’s root.” The fear of the Lord, is not 
only “the beginning of wisdom ;” but by it “ are 
riches and honor.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—There is great excitement in the 
Chickasaw nation over a decision by the Supreme Court 
of the nation, which disfranchises every white man 
who holds his citizenship through marriage with an 
Indian woman. The Supreme Court is composed of 
two full blood Indians and one half-breed, the latter 
dissenting from the opinion. For twenty-five years it 
has been an unwritten law that a white man’s mar- 
riage to an Indian woman made him a citizen. 

The Boston Herald states that: “There were three 
cases of champagne, besides sherry and Chateau Mar- 
gaux, drank at President Harrison’s lunch to the Pan- 
Americans.” 

It is reported that in Western Montana the grass is 
literally withered away because of the want of rain, 
and many thousands of cattle have died of starvation. 
As high as $20 and $25 per ton is being paid for hay, 
and in some cases water is being hauled a distance of 
20 miles. 

Extensive prairie fires have been raging in the coun- 
try southwest of Fort Wayne, Indiana, for several days, 
resulting in great damage. ‘The prairie lands that 
have been reclaimed by drainage have been burned 
down to a depth of four feet.” 

Prairie fires are burning within a few miles of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, and a large number of farms 
have been destroyed. The village of Menoken, 14 
miles distant, has been swept away and the inhabitants 
are reported to be destitute. 

Extensive forest fires have been raging for some 
time past between Princeton and Bridgeman, Minne- 
sota. Thousands of tons of hay, great quantities of 
cord wood and timber have been destroyed, and in 
some localities the heath of natural meadows are 
burned. The Mission Creek county, north of Hinck- 
ley, is reported to be “all ablaze” with prairie fires. 
“Pine, hay and lumbermen’s supplies have been de- 
stroyed for miles around.” Fires are also raging north 
of the Snake River and at Pine City. The smoke is 
so dense as to obscure a headlight 50 feet away. The 
destruction of the pine forests, near Ground House, is 
reported still in progress. 
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The air about Marshfield, Wisconsin, is filled with 
smoke from forest fires in the vicinity. 

California’s second heavy rainfall of the season ended 
on the night of the 18th inst. The rain extended as 
far south as Los Angeles. The rainfall in San Fran- 
cisco for the season is 3 11-100 inches against 1 8-100 
inches for the same period last year. The rainfall in 
the chief wheat districts is from twice to three times 
as great as for the corresponding period of last year. 
“The rain ruined the grapes in Sonoma, but every- 
where else it will do great good.” Rainfall of an inch 
an hour for eight hours was reported early last week 
from the vicinity of San Diego. 

An oil well, flowing 1000 barrels daily, was struck 
at Chartier, just outside the limits of Pittsburg, last 
week, 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 327, which 
is four less than during the previous week, and ten less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 167 were males and 160 females : 43 died of 
consumption ; 27 of diseases of the heart; 18 of pneu- 
monia; 16 of convulsions; 13 of diphtheria; 13 of old 
age; 12 of croup; 12 of cancer; 12 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 11 of paralysis; 10 of maras- 
mus; 9 of typhoid fever; 9 of bronchitis; 9 of inflam- 
mation of the brain and 9 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 106; 4’s, 127; currency 6’s, 
118 a 130. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, at 10 13-16 cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, choice, $13.25; do., fair to 
prime, $12.25 a $13.00. 

FLour AND MErau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.55; winter patent, $4.60 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear $3.75 a $4.123; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.35. Rye flour 
was scarce and firm, at $3.10 per barrel for choice. 

3UCKWHEAT FLOUR was quiet at $1.75 a $2.25 per 
100 pounds, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 81 a 81} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39} a 40 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 28 a 283 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Prime, 4} a 43 cts.; medium, 3} a 4 
cts. ; fair, 3} a 33 cts.; common, 3a 3} cts. ; fat cows, 2} 
a 3é cts. 

Sueep.—Best, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 4§ ets.; me- 
dium, 44 a 4} cts.; fair, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} 
cts. Lambs, best, 63 a 63 cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 5j ets.; fair, 5} a 5§ cts.; common, 5} a 
5} ets. 

Hocs.—Choice light western, 63 a 6} cts ; heavy 
western, 6 a 6} cts.; country hogs, 53 a 6} cts. 

Foreien.—Sir Frederick Young, who is over 70 
years old, has returned to London after one of the most 
remarkable journeys ever made by a man of his age— 
a South African tour that covered 16,000 miles. He 
was not sick a day during his absence from home. 

An explosion occurred in the Bentilee Colliery, at 
Longton, county of Stafford, at an early hour on the 
morning of the 16th instant. Seventy miners were in 
the pit. at the time of the accident, only 11 of whom 
are alive. The pit was completely wrecked, and the 
task of getting out the buried miners will be one of 
great difficulty. The bodies recovered show that the 
victims died of gas poisoning. A relief fund has been 
started. It is supposed that the explosion was caused 
by leakage from an old fire in a disused seam. 

A company has been formed to lay a cable from 
Marseilles to Buenos Ayres. It has a capital of £2,- 
000,000, with interest guaranteed by the Argentine 
Government. 

A committee is being formed for the purpose of con- 
sidering plans for the construction of a ship canal to 
connect Berlin with the Baltic sea. The plan to be 
considered by the committee proposes to construct a 
ship canal from Berlin to the River Oder, and thus 
secure a connection between the German capital and 
the Baltic Sea. 

While Prince William of Wurtemburg, was driving 
to his place of worship at Ludwigsburg on the 20th 
instant, he was fired at by a man named Klaiber, who, 
upon being arrested, exclaimed: “It is high time 
Wurtemburg had a Catholic king.’ The Prince was 
not hurt. Klaiberis a member of an Anarchist society, 
the members of which are sworn to kill all Princes. 
The society recently drew lots to decide which of the 
members should kill Prince William, and the choice 
fell upon Klaiber. 

Dr. Kiikenthal, who with Dr. Walter made explora- 
tions the past summer in the Arctic regions round 


Spitzbergen, has just returned to Bremen, and has re- 
ported to the Geographical Society of that place, at 
whose expense the expedition he commanded was fitted 
out, that ie discovered a new and important ocean cur- 
rent flowing through the whole length of the Olga 
Strait, from north to south. It was observed every- 
where and at all times from Northeast Land to the 
Ryk Yse and King Charles Land. Only on the shallow 
coasts was it overcome by the ebb and flow of the tide, 

A despatch from Lisbon, of the 19th instant, says 
that the King of Portugal, who has been ill for some 
time, died to-day. The Duke of Braganza, eldest son 
of the king, who succeeds to the throne, will assume 
the title of Carlos I. 

On the 20th instant violent storms were reported 
in the region of Naples. The city is partially inun- 
dated. An immense amount of damage has been done, 

At a banquet given to Prime Minister Cigpi, at 
Palermo, on the night of the 14th instant, in his speech 
the Prime Minister declared that it was necessary to 
combat all persons, high or low, who were seeking to 
undermine the political edifice of Italy. The temporal 
power of the Pope, although it had existed for cen- 
turies, had been only a transition period. Rome ex- 
isted before it, and would continue to exist without it, 
Complaints or threats either from home or abroad 
would have no effect. He declared unassailable the 
utterance of King Humbert, that Rome forms an in- 
tegral part of Italy just as law forms a part of the 
modern world. The Pope possessed perfect religious 
liberty and was only restricted, and less harshly than 
in other Catholic States, from encroaching upon the 
sphere of National right, which is the right of reason, 

The Novoe Vremya says if Germany desires a firmly 
established peace, it is indispensable that she shall 
cease to tolerate Austrian intrigues in Bulgaria. Peace 
will never be secured, the paper declares, until the 
cause of the present international trouble is removed. 

A telegram from Havana says that the cocoanut 
disease has appeared in the district of Baracoa. The 
inhabitants are greatly alarmed, as cocoanuts are their 
principal source of income. This disease has nearly 
destroyed the cocoanuts in the western and central 
parts of the island. 

A messenger from Bishop Bosse, of Labrador, has 
arrived in Quebec with news of the total failure of the 
fisheries at Esquimaux Point, and that over one hun- 
dred families are starving. The local government 
will send relief for their immediate wants. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoArping Scuoort.— The Committee 
who have charge of this institution, meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, Tenth Mo. 25th, at 11 a. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day at 
9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day evening, Tenth Mo. 19th. Conveyances 
will be in waiting at Westtown Station on the arrival 
of trains leaving Philadelphia at 2.53 and 4.55 Pp. M. 


Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


WANTED—An experienced teacher, (a member of 
the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 
and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of 
Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

Apply to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
John W. Biddle, 119 South Fourth St., or 
George Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Diep, at her residence at Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Ninth Mo. 27th, 1889, Aprcari C. Woo~may, in the 
55th year of her age, a member of Frankford Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. This dear Friend was in 
possession of a meek and quiet spirit. She was use- 
fully engaged fur a number of years in assisting at 
Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children at Tune- 
sassa, and afterwards for a similar period at Westtown 
School as a nurse, and had the affection of those who 
came under her influence and care. To some one who 
adverted to her labors, she replied, “I never regretted 
what I have done for Tunesassa or Westtown.” Her 
health had been giving way for two or thee years, but 
she was able to get to meetings until within a few 
weeks of her death. A few days before she died she 
mentioned to a Friend that the Saviour had given her 
the assurance, He would take her to himself, “ Blessed 
‘are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
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